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urveyed 


Recommendation that some national agency be 
empowered to allocate and assign scientists to jobs they 
are best suited for in event of war was made. 


> IF THE scientists who served in uniform 
in the last war had their way, the present 

service system would not be used 
to utilize scientists in the armed forces in 
nother emergency. 

Only two out of nearly 5,000 scientist 
soldiers who joined in a two-year study 
made tf he General Staff of the Army 
would use selective service as is to recruit 
scientific manpower. Over half strongly 


commended some national agency to 
oca ind assign the scientists to jobs 
ey could best do in war, whether in 
uniform oO < es 

Ihe Army survey, directed by Dr 
David M. Delo, under the title Screntists 


in Unrrorm was aided by 31 scientific so 


ies, many of which sent questionnaires 


o the pers 
The complaints registered by the soldier 
] be - " 
scientists are not merely normal G.I. gripes. 
Suggestions are made for the future. 
An undesirable onus was placed upon 
scientists deferred for important research 
} ] 
work, the report says, although civilian 
scientists were better utilized in the war 


than the uniformed scientists. Steps should 
be taken to keep young scientists from 
rushing into the armed services as vol 
unteers pressured by public opinion and 
draft uncertainties. This would “probably 
be to the detriment of the over-all war 
effort.” 


Top physical nitness should not be re 
quired for professional scientists on tech 
‘ical jobs, t] \ 1. Age should not 
nical jobs, the survey found. Age should n 
be a barrier to many non-combat services. 
Make every working scientist responsible 
service in national interest no mat- 


physical constitution, 


the 
Lil¢ 


ror 


W hat 
the experts recommend. Don’t allocate them 
lot, age group, 


us age Ol 


again in an emergency by 
or local bulk quotas. 

Unrealistic draft policies in World War 
the present demand for trained 
blamed for severe shortages 
today. 


I] iS well iS 
scientists are 

me ; ientific field 
of men in some scientific helds 
To plan realistically for either future war 
study 


to evaluate 


concludes, a 
and 


or future peace, the 


national agency present 
potential supply of scientists is needed. This 
, } oy 


or roster should be operated through 
the agency of scientific and engineering 
had no adequate 
effective utilization of pro- 
engineers and who re- 
ranks as enlisted men, the 
Many scientists served in 
non-technical assignments in military serv 


ice, although at the same time other or 


The armed services 


mechanism for 


scientists 


fessional 
mained in 
show c d 


tne 


survey 


ganizations were crying for technical as- 


sistance and personnel. 

A scientist or engineer who was drafted 
or voluntarily enlisted had only two chances 
utilizing his technical back- 
ground at his level of competence, a re 
serve officer three in ten chances, and those 
from civil life four 


in ten of 


directly commissioned 
in ten chances. 

Science and technology were not applied 
as effectively as they could have been to 
the prosecution of the war, the survey con- 
cludes, on the basis of what happened to 
scientists in uniform. 

Maj. Gen. A. C. McAuliffe, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Army’s Research and Develop- 
ment, declared in the report: 


the 


“Science and scientists are vitally impor- 
tant to modern military functions. Success 
in any future war will depend as much on 
the effective use of all the scientific re- 
sources of the Nation as upon efficient in- 
dustrial mobilization or skillful command 
of the fighting forces. 

“Scientists constitute an exceedingly small 
segment of the national population. They 


AERONAUTICS 


Russias New 


> THE Soviet Air Force is concentrating 
on fast interceptor jets and four-engined 
jet bombers, Orpnance (Jan.-Feb.), official 
journal of the American Ordnance Associa- 
tion, states. Sufficient information has leaked 
from behind the Iron Curtain to permit 
experts to appraise the Soviet air arm. 

Russia’s use of its air arm in another 
war would be far different from the applica- 
tions in the past war. In it, the air force 
was an arm of the land force and was em- 
ployed with heavy-caliber machine guns to 
play hob with German supply lines, troop 
concentrations, and fighter landing fields 
behind the lines. The speedy fighters and 
long-range heavy bombers now under con- 
struction and in use indicate Soviet prepara- 
tion to be able to carry destruction to an 
enemy’s home country. 

The available information from Russia 
shows that the Reds have gone all out for 
jet propulsion, just as have the British and 
Americans. New planes have a distinct Ger- 
man flavor in their design. This is to be 
expected because the Russians took all the 
Nazi aircraft factories and engineers they 
could find in the closing days of the war 
and moved them into Russia proper. In- 


compose less than 2 percent of the Armed 
Forces, but the military functions depend 
ent on their specialized skills and know 
ledge are highly disproportionate to their 
numbers. The small numbers involved and 
the great complexity of scientists’ experi 
ence and training require the use of spe 
cial measures to assure their maximum 
utilization.” 

What the scientists of the nation must 
do in any future war is told in the report 
iN six points: 

1. The Military must be sup 
plied with an adequate number of profes 
sional scientists and engineers, both civil 
ian and uniformed, to perform their tech 
nical 

2. Adequate numbers of physicians anc 
supporting personnel such as radiologists 
bacteriologists, and sanitary engineers, mus 
in civilian status to maintait 
the national health. 

3. A sufhcient number of civilian en 
gineers and scientists must be assigned to 
operate communication and transportatiot 
systems, and light-and-heat facilities. 

4. Industry must utilize scientific man 
power to carry on research, development 
testing, and production to support the wai 
effort and the civilian economy. 

5. Various nonmilitary governmenta 
must continue their scientific ac 


Services 
missions. 


be resery ed 


agencies 
tivities. 
6. Educational activities must be con 
tinued on a reduced but significant scale 
so that we do not sacrifice the long-range 
welfare of the country to short-range needs 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


et Planes 


cluded also were many plans for projected 
jet- and rocket-powered military aircraft. 

The Yak jet-fighter is one of the most 
interesting aircraft of the type produced 
in postwar Russia. It resembles the Amer 
ican Air Force Republic Thunderjet F-84 
very closely. It is claimed to be in the 
650-mile-an-hour class. It is supposedly 
powered with the British Nene jet engine, 
a Rolls-Royce product. An American ver 
sion of this same engine, constructed by 
Pratt and Whitney, will be in use soon 
in Navy, Grumman-Panther, carrier-based, 
jet fighters. 

The Soviet Ilyushin four-jet bombe 
resembles the American Boeing B-47. Its 
engines are underslung on struts below its 
thin wings. It has a B-17-type tail turret 
and it carries its main landing gear in the 
fuselage, thus simplifying the thin-wing 
design. 

Of special interest to Americans is the 
Soviet version of the famous B-29 Super 
fortress, four of which came into Russian 
hands during the war. It is the Soviet 
TU-70. In conformation, it looks like thé 
B-29, and many of its component parts 
are obviously exact duplicates. 

Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 
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SYCHIATRY 


> AN ANTI-WAR prescription has been 
itten by the nation’s psychiatrists. 

\s medical 
gue. Their prescription for stopping it 
calls for, among other things, mutual con 
fidence between leaders of the people in 


doctors, they see war as a 


} 


all countries. 
The anti-war prescription also calls for 
ch nation to examine rigidly its own 
tives and for national leaders to watch 
ut for their own personal feelings of hate. 
Such hostility are 
sent to some extent in everyone. Lead 
of a nation particularly need to “sub- 
that is, to transform such 
lings into constructive action. 
Part of the psychiatric anti-war prescrip 
tion calls for both leaders and the general 
iblic to support the World Health Or- 
lization and UNESCO. 


feelings of aggressive 


ate” them, 


[he prescription was written by a com- 
ttee of the American Psychiatric Associa- 





n under the chairmanship of Dr. George 
H. Stevenson, superintendent of Ontario 
Hospital, London, Ont. Dr. William C. 
Menninger of Topeka, Kans., 1s president 
and Dr. Daniel Blain, 
Washington, is its medical . director. 
both to 


the association 


| 


addressed the 


in a statement 
general public and national leaders in all 
intries, the association points out that 


notions of fear and greed, cultivated to 
icalthy degrees, can lead only to delu 
1s of persecution, to hostile aggression 
fensive and offensive) and ultimately 
World War III. They state in part: 
The American Psychiatric Association 
seriously concerned about the unfortunate 
ychological features which are a part of 
the present international tensions. It be 
ves it has a duty to offer a statement on 
se matters for the attention of national 
iders in all countries and for the general 
public, health and welfare are in 
ately related to international tensions. 
The American Psychiatric Association 


| 


whose 


Bmakes this statement because psychiatrists 


ve to understand the psychological causes 
of dificult and faulty interpersonal rela 
iships and should be able to offer some 
advice on their improvement. Such knowl- 
edge and advice should be applicable 
ether the adjustment difficulties are be 





en individuals or groups of individuals, 
even national groups of individuals. 

We would point out that mutual con 
hdence between leaders of the people in 
ll countries, combined with mutual 
nesty, mutual forbearance, mutual sup- 
port—positive healthful attitudes, conveyed 
ym. the leaders to their followers—should 
lead to a higher, better and healthier civili- 
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Anti-War Prescription 


The nation's psychiatrists suggest ways to relieve 
the present dangerous psychological features which are 
producing international tensions. 


zation than any we have known in the past. 

“It should be pointed out, too, that the 
fF war as a_ public health 
menace can only be achieved by rigid 
self-scrutiny of national motives, by the 
refusal to accept or give spurious rational- 
ization for unfriendly behavior, and by 
conscious sublimation of 
the leaders’ personal aggressive hostility, 
which is present to some extent in every 
one. 

“For the development of better mental 
health citizens of the 
United Nations has set up subsidiary agen 
cies which should be valuable in attaining 
this objective. One of these is the World 
Health Organization, which is concerned 
with the best possible health of people in 
its physical, mental and social aspects. An 
other organization is UNESCO, one of 
whose objectives is the solution of social 
tensions, including international tensions, 
by the efforts of the social scientists in all 
countries, pooling their knowledge, ex 
perience and effort. The American Psychi 
atric Association urges national leaders and 
the general public to support both of these 
organizations in their efforts to provide 
better mental health between nations.” 

Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


elimination of 


achievement of 


various countries, 
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JET POWER UNVEILED—This is 
the first released photograph of the 
General Electric TG-180 (Allison 
J-35) jet engines which power the 
Martin XB-48 six-jet plane. Three 
jet engines are mounted in each wing 
of the Air Force bomber. Cowling 
on two of the engines have been 
raised to permit inspection and give 
some idea of how 4,000 pounds of 
thrust is produced by each engine. 


Liquid Hydrogen Motor 


> THE hydrogen that carries balloons to 
great heights may some day take rockets 
into the outer space beyond the pull of 
gravity. But it will be liquid hydrogen, 
and the rocket will carry liquid oxygen to 
permit combustion. The liquid hydrogen 
is the fuel; the liquid oxygen is the oxidiz- 
ing agent. 

A rocket motor utilizing liquid hydrogen 
and liquid oxygen has been in experimental 
use at the Ohio State University in Colum- 
bus, O., for over a year. This test motor, 
no larger than a human hand, produces 
a thrust higher than that developed by 
the engine of the average small airplane. 
Its exhaust jet nozzle emits gases at a 
speed of around 15,000 miles an hour. 

Hydrogen is said to be the most power- 
ful chemical fuel known to science. When 
it is cooled to 423 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, it becomes a liquid at atmos- 
pheric pressure. Making liquid hydrogen 
is not an easy this temperature 
is only approximately 37 degrees above the 
probably unobtainable absolute zero, where 
all motions of the hydrogen molecules 


process; 


are supposed to cease. 

Calculations show that liquid hydrogen, 
used in combination with an efficient oxi 
dizer, such as liquid oxygen, will provide 
sufcient energy to accelerate a vehicle to 
the speed required to break away from 
the earth’s gravitational pull, scientists at 
the university state. Rockets using liquid 
hydrogen are therefore the type that may 


be used to reach the moon, or to move 
around the earth like a satellite. 
The liquid hydrogen motor was an 


achievement of the university’s Cryogenic 
Laboratory, under the direction of Prof. H. 
L. Johnston, who developed low temperature 
research at the institution, and Marvin 
L. Stary, chief engineer of the motor project. 
The laboratory has advanced facilities for 
liquefying hydrogen, and also to produce 
liquid helium, the most difficult gas to 
liquefy. Other laboratories are experiment- 
ing with liquid hydrogen for power, but 
Ohio State claims the distinction of originat- 
ing the use of liquid hydrogen as a rocket 
motor fuel. 

Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 
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Breed Better Livestock 


> HOGS with more ham and bacon—and 
less lard—better beef cattle and_ hybrid 
chickens that produce more eggs are all 
the 


on way. 


These menu-bound developments were 
disclosed in the annual report of Dr. B. T. 
Simms, chief of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Hogs with higher percentages of the pre 
ferred cuts (ham, loin, bacon, picnic 
shoulder and shoulder butt) are the re 
sult of breeding Danish Landrace swine 
with better known American Best 
bet, thus far, is a cross between the Landrace 
and the Poland China breed. Other Amer 
ican breeds are also being used in the ex 
periments at Beltsville, Md., and elsewhere. 


breeds. 


Discovery that beef calves’ feed-lot gains 


and weight at 15 months are inherited to 


Letters To T 


Tales of Hoarding 


> THE “Nature Ramblings” article in SNL 
Dec. 11, 


birds, suggests a variant of the same story 


on the hoarding habits of some 


| have heard for many years about the Cali 
fornia woodpeckers, particularly in Tulare 
County. One of the difficulties a number of 
years ago, and it possibly still exists, was 
that woodpeckers riddled electric and tele 
phone poles, and inserted hundreds of acorns 
into the holes. A the 
woodpeckers would return to find a juicy 
worm inside. Most often they pecked out 


few months later 


the worm and left much of the acorn meat 


sull in the shell. Many ot the holes would 


be cleaned out by removing the acorn hulls, 





AERONAUTICS 

How has Russia's attitude changed toward 
her air force? p. 50 
AGRICULTURE 

What are some of the foods of tomorrow 
coming out of the laboratory? p. 55 
CHEMISTRY 

What new qualities have been added to 


cotton? p. 54. 


Photographs: Cover, General Electric Co.; p 





Question Box 


51, Glenn L. Martin Co.; p. 53, Ordnance Research 
Laboratory at Pennsylvania State College; p. 55. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


an important extent may help develop big 
ger beef supplies for the future. 

Crossbred hens with Rhode Island Reds 
and White Leghorns produced more eggs 
than either of the parent breeds. Hybrid 
chickens may mean for egg production 
what hybrid seed has meant to corn pro 
duction, the report indicated. 

Meanwhile, on the Mexican battle front, 
scientists have succeeded in confining foot 
and-mouth slightly smaller 
area, the report stated. This is good news 
to Americans whose beef supplies might be 
seriously cut if the dread disease were to 
reach across the border into the Southwest 

A laboratory established in Mexico by 
American and Mexican scientists produced 
1,750,000 doses of vaccine last month for 


use in vaccinating Mexican cattle. 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


e Editor 


so that the same holes could be used again 
the next year. 

The woodpecker this 
method to select a portion of food for his 
exclusive use, then eats it in his own sweet 
time. Do you suppose the bird knows that 
crop ol 


disease to a 


apparently uses 


by so doing he is cultivating a 
animal food from his vegetable food and 
does it on purpose? If so we would have a 
good example of Brer Woodpecker playing 
Food Technologist, converting vegetable 
material into animal fats, proteins and vita 
mins which, to my way of thinking, is 
really something. You could delight many 
of us with other examples of animals who 
practice agriculture and animal husbandry. 
—W. Tresper Clarke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
There seem to be two schools of thought 





GENERAL SCIENCE 


What were some of the complaints regis- 
tered by scientist-soldiers? p. 50. 
MEDICINE 


Clues to what diseases may come from re- 
search on blood? p. 60. 

What device aids the surgeon in finding gall- 
stones? p. 53. 


PSYCHIATRY 
What recommendations have been made to 
avert war? p. 51. 








among zoologists, about the foresightednes 
of the California woodpecker in providin, 
a future supply of worms for himself. Un 
doubtedly he does eat the worms that at 
pear in his stored acorns, but whether o 
not he anticipates their appearance whe 
he stores the acorns is the moot point. It} j¢ 
may well be that the only one competent to 
give an authoritative answer would be th $ 
il 00d pecker ! 
Did you ever read Mark Twain's uproai > 
ous account of the bluejay that found a hoi. 
in a cabin wall, and tried to fill the whole 4, 
Although told as a¥\ 


cabin with acorns? 

broadly humorous tale, it 1s actually aVf{. 
good account of the hoarding urge running 
wild, | 


Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 
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: Science Foundation Bill 


he For the third consecutive year President Truman has 


t. ' Jincluded a foundation bill 


oar'- 4 ¥ PRESIDENT TRUMAN included a na 
hole @ tional science foundation in the budget for 


hole ¥the third consecutive year and called on 
1s a4 Congress to establish the new civilian agency 
y 4 directing federal support of science. 

ning Scientists, frustrated after three years of 


H } 
; iegisiative and executive disagreement, are 


1949 peful that the new election-borne weight 
}now given the President’s words will help 
>} bring the long-sought foundation into being. 
R 1A total of $15,000,000 for fiscal 1950 for the 
® J} foundation to start its program is listed 
-_ | the budget. 
\ bi-partisan bill, identical with one 
_ vhich passed the Senate and died in the 
4Orth | House ot Representatives last year, has 
falready been introduced in the Senate. 
—_ | Heading the list of senators who introduced 


weign | the bill (S. 247) is the new chairman of 


Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
s re ' 1 ' - 
state)» Where the bil has vbeen assigned, Sen. 


Your} Elbert D. 


. Thomas, D., Utah. Other spon 
ymber 


sors include two other Democrats, Sens. 


_ Re) Harley M. Kilgore, W. Va., and J. William 
NEWS 


Fulbright, Ark., and three Republicans, 
“owoil H. Alexander Smith, N. J., Guy Cordon, 
= O and Leverett Saltonstall, Mass. 
.S of Che bill was originally sponsored in the 
Republican Eightieth Congress by Sen. 
Ne Smith. It meets the objections the Presi 
ed in’ dent raised in 1947 when he killed a founda 
rote von bill by pocket veto. Main objection at 
>dica time was appointment of the director 
—— the foundation by a large group of mem 
— rs. Under the present bill, the President 
, Inc. appoints both the director and the members, 
a. th advice and consent of the Senate. 
The foundation’s big jobs are planned 
van be the support of res arch, particularly 
. ndamental research, with grants of fed 
ericanperal funds and the awarding of scholar 
om ps and fellowships to scientists and pro 


varde spective scientists. As called tor in the bill, 


] 1 1 
idemy# it would fun tion through divisions cover 


ollege 
titute ing different sciences. A minor point o! 
tous lispute in the last Congress was whether 
s G§special groups should be specified for at 
te tacks on major diseases, but this was com 
uffaloy Promised by providing that the foundation 
a. could set up such other divisions and com 
crippsy Missions as it deemed advisable. 
al Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, first 
pag Proposed the foundation as a civilian, peace 
Alexatime successor to the successful Ofhce of 
etorygScientific Research and Development which 
—_ he headed in World War II. OSRD passed 
» Vomout of existence, but the new foundation 
ive failed to be enacted into law, twice dying 
. Fregin Congress and once at the White House. 


akins§ Meanwhile, the burden of the support 





in the budget. A total of 
th | $15,000,000 for fiscal 1950 has been listed for it. 


of the fundamental research which everyone 
has agreed is vital to the country for peace 
as well as war has fallen chiefly to military 
organizations, such as the Office of Naval 
Research. 

Most scientists today will be satisfied to 
get any foundation bill written into law, 
organization can finally 


so that the new 


MEDICINE 


the common 
surgeon thinks he has 
can now be 
presence to the 


> GALLSTONES hiding in 
bile duct after the 
them all 
broadcast their 
or to the entire surgical team. They will 
do it through a gallstone detector dev eloped 
by Dr. Eric A. Walker and E. G. Thurston, 
of the Ordnance Research Laboratory, 
Pennsylvania State College, for Dr. C. K. 
Kirby of the University of Pennsylvania 


Hospital. 


removed made to 


surgeon 


The detector is something like a phono 


graph pickup. It consists of a standard 


‘ 


GALLSTONE DETECTOR—Amplifier at left 
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start its task, more than three years after 
the war. Some, however, would like to 
see some changes made in the present bill. 
Most of would be in the direction 
of more power for the foundation, and 
particularly the director. 

One argument being advanced is that 
the new need not be hesitant 
about changing the Republican “Smith 
Bill” of last year, which is identical with 


these 


Congress 


the new one. Some scientists even suggest 
they would prefer the bill which Sen. 
Thomas himself introduced in the _ last 
session. 

But most hopeful 
that the foundation, almost 
unanimous support from science and educa 
tion, will finally be established. 
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scientists are merely 
which has 


Find Gallstones by Sound 


| probe held in a chuck, or handle, 


surgical 
which contains a ceramic piezo 
electric element. Sound waves travel through 
the probe to the crystal and are there turned 
into small electric currents which are car 
ried by means of a telephone cable to an 
amplifier. This amplifies the small electric 
current and changes it back to sound energy 
in the loud-speaker. Or the amplifier may 
be connected to earphones for the surgeon 
to wear. 


glenite 


By this combination the very slight sounds 
of the probe striking a tiny gallstone are 





7 2 
a 


emits a sound when the 





* 


probe in insert comes in contact with a gallstone. 








54 


amplified hundreds of thousands of times. 
Besides the sensitivity of the 
instrument over present equipment, the de- 
has the advantage that extraneous 
the handle striking solid ob 


increased 


vice 
noises, such as 
largely eliminated. 
State 
work for 


jects, are 
The 


ordinarily do 


researchers, who 
the U. S. Navy, 


Penn 


CHEMISTRY 
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are now working on a similar device to 
detect kidney stones. 

The college will place the gallstone 
detector on the open market, passing up 
patent claims, Dr. Walker said, so that 
it may be made available to the greatest 
number of people needing this medical aid. 

Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


Cotton Gets New Qualities 


New chemical processes make treated cotton soak 
up more water, give it greater rot resistance, and increase 
the range of dyes it is able to absorb. 


> CHEMISTS are teaching cotton new 
tricks: 
it can soak up more water. 


te, r 


It has greater rot resistance. 


It can take a wider range of dyes. 

The rapidity with which cotton cloth 
soaks up water is increased through a new 
chemical treatment. This suggests its pos 
sible use on toweling and similar materials, 


according to the annual report, just issued, 


of the U. S. Department of Agriculture's 


Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem 
istry The treatment consists of tacking 
onto the cellulose molecule a group of atoms 
related to ordinary wood alcohol, called 
carboxymethy| 

\ new type of cotton fabric, known as 


; ° ; 
aminized cotton, is produced by a chemical 
finishing process recently developed at the 


Southern Regional Laboratory. This cotton, 


unlike ordinary cotton, has the ability to 
take acid wool dyes readily. 

The process, which greatly increases the 
range of usable dyes, consists of allowing 
?.aminoethylsulfuric acid to react with 
the cellulose of the fabric in a strongly 
RADIO 


alkaline solution, whereby amino groups 
are chemically combined with the cellulose. 
It is simpler and less expensive than other 
procedures proposed for the same purpose. 

The introduction of amino groups per 
metallic elements to 


mits the addition of 
give rot resistance or the introduction of 
organic groups to give water repellency 


} 


or other new qualities to cotton for specific 


uses, states Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of the 
Bureau. 

The partial acetylation process, developed 
at the Bureau, is now in limited commercial 
use. It is the best method so far discovered 
for making cotton virtually rotproof and 
mildewproof. 

Weather resistance for 
shade cloth and seedbed was in- 
creased by a resin-pigment treatment. 
Samples of cotton duck treated with urea- 
formaldehyde resin in combination with 
lead chromate showed less than five percent 


awnings, tents, 


covers 


loss of strength after a year’s exposure to 
weather, compared to a loss of about 50% 
by untreated fabrics, the Bureau found. 
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Frequency Bands Crowded 


> SQUEEZING new stations into already 
congested frequency bands to ac 
commodate rapidly developing services has 


radio 


caused many headaches in the Federal 
Communications Commission during the 
past year, its annual report just issued 
seems to indicate. The report covers the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. 

Until methods and equipment are avail- 
able to use higher portions of the spectrum, 
present frequencies must be employed more 
effectively, it says. During the year the 
Commission, in cooperation with industry, 
was engaged in reviewing and revamping 
existing radio service, and making studies 
looking forward to additional adjustments. 

The general public is familiar with broad- 
casting because it enters the home. But it 


has little acquaintance with more than 50 


other classes of radio stations, equally im 
portant in providing more than a hundred 
nonbroadcast services. 

These nonbroadcast _ stations 
safety and special radio services, devoted 
largely to safeguarding life and property 
on the land, sea or in the air. They include 
utilization of radio for industrial and busi- 
ness purposes, mobile stations for use in 
highway and other traffic, and radio sta- 
tions in the aviation field which provide 
all sorts of services to aid air navigation. 

Broadcast authorizations increased 400 
over the previous year, bringing the total 
number of stations to nearly 4,000. Of this 
figure, 3,163 are major broadcast outlets. 
Of these, 2,034 are the long-used amplitude 
modulation (AM) type, 1,020 are the newer 
frequency modulation (FM) kind, and 109 


include 


are for television. 

Certain trends in radio broadcasting are 
indicated by the type for which operation 
licenses were sought. During the first half 
of 1948, there was a sudden surge in 
television applications, and a leveling off of 
FM requests. 

Noncommercial education broadcast sta- 
tions increased from 38 to 46, and televi 
sion experimental stations jumped from 81 
to 124. The broadcast year was marked by 
authorization of facsimile, which was sched 
uled for commercial operation over FM sta 
tions. 
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CHEMISTRY 


University Grants to Aid 
Research in Chemistry 


> A $100,000-program to aid in “stock 
piling basic knowledge” of chemistry was 
announced by the Du Pont Company in 
Wilmington, Del. 

Grants-in-aid of $10,000 to 10 universi 
ties are being made in the new program 
for the 1949.50. Non-com 
mercial which will b 


academic year 


research projects 


selected by the universities will be aided 
by the funds. 
Institutions receiving the grants are: 


California Institute of Technology; Cor 
nell University; Harvard University; Mas 
Institute of Technology; Ohi 
Princeton University; 
the Universities of 


sachusetts 
State University; 
Yale University; and 


Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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ENGINEERING 


Fluorescent Lamps Light 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel 


> THE Brooklvn-Batterv tunnel, now bein 


constructed to connect Brooklyn with N 


t 


York proper with a highway under 
harbor, will be lighted by four two-mil 
long continuous ribbons of fluorescent light 
it was revealed by General Electric whic 
will install the system. 

The tunnel is being constructed wit! 
two tubes, each with two trati:c lanes. Eac! 
tube will be lighted by twin rows o 


white fluorescent lamps. A total of 5,776 
individual lamps, each six feet long, will 
be employed. They will be housed in clea 
pyrex glass tubes near the tops of the side 
walls. 

A unique feature of the lighting system 
is an automatic that will turn on 
a higher intensity of light in the portal 
sections of the tunnel during bright day 
light hours. This will promote safety fo 
motorists driving sunlight 
into the tubes at normal traffic speeds, by 
allowing the drivers’ eyes to become grat 
ually accustomed to the lower light level 
inside, 


system 


from bright 
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Foods of Tomorrow Tasty 


New vegetables, 


fruits, 


poultry, cheese, ice 


cream and bread, developed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will result in better, more savory food. 


By MARTHA G. MORROW 


> ON OUR menu were foods of tomorrow, 
choice dishes you will be eating a few years 
hence. The invitation to a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture luncheon could have 
read: 

“Uncle Sam’s scientists hopefully invite 
you to your future— 
new vegetables, fruits, poultry, cheese, ice 
developed in 


taste-test foods of 


cream and_ bread 
ment laboratories, greenhouses and fields.” 
Gastronomically you may look forward 


with assurance. Farm experts, arising from 


govern 


the table, agreed the test meal was good 
to eat and good for you. 

Every item on the 
in the Department’s research laboratories, 
green houses and fields. Only one of the 


menu Was developed 


dishes offered—the turkey— is now gen 
erally available on the retail market. One 
or two of the others have been released 


for the trade, so within a few years they 


may be available in your neighborhood. The 
majority, however, must undergo further 


tests before they go into large scale produc 


tion. 


Few seed of the lima beans, served with 


the turkey, are available as yet. This variety, 


the Peerless, was bred to meet the need 


for a medium-size bean of good yield, yet 


well adapted to canning and freezing. 
Nor are the large purple grapes which 

the guests enjoyed to be found in your 

market. Also bred by plant scientists of 


the Department, this variety is so new it 
has not yet been named. 

The excellent baking quality of a new 
wheat variety called Comanche was shown 
by the bread offered the guests. 

The green with the 
turkey, result from research at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry at 
Albany, Calif. Preserved by a new process in 
which the are practically dried and 
then quick-frozen (called “dehydrofreez 
ing”), they have a fine flavor and take com 
paratively little and 
shipping. 

The same laboratory was responsible for 
the salad, jellied fruit canned and shipped 
by air across the continent. The jelling agent 
used is low-methoxy] pectin, obtained from 
citrus and apple wastes by a process devel 


peas, also sery ed 


peas 


space for storage 
g 


oped at the laboratory. 

Assorted cheeses and a cheese 
from the Bureau of Dairy Industry sup- 
plemented the salad. They were made by 
a method, developed by the Bureau, that 


spread 


greatly simplifies the whole factory opera- 
tion and enables the average cheese maker 
to produce a uniform and high quality 
product regularly. 

The Bureau contributed a 
beverage milk, and ice cream made from 
sweet-cream buttermilk. 

The menu sounded familiar, for we 
have enjoyed turkey, peas, grapes, cheese 
and ice cream before. But there was a 
difference in the food, an improvement of 
each item that promises better eating in 
the future. 
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also new 


ENGINEERING 


Model of Dam Planned for 
India Constructed in U. S. 


> A REPRODUCTION in miniature of a 


rivers has 


section of one of India’s largest 
been constructed on Hennepin 
the Mississippi near Minneapolis to help 


island in 





engineers work out the best method of 
control of the river during the construction 
of what will be one of the world’s largest 
dams. 

This working model was made by the 
University of Minnesota’s St. Anthony Falls 
Hydraulic Laboratory by Dr. L. G. Straub, 
its direct--, and his assistants. The Indian 


river is the Godavari. The dam is to be 
built in the Province of Madras, south- 
eastern India. It will be of concrete con 


struction, 428 feet high, one and one-half 
miles long, and will impound a reservoir 
100 miles in length. 


This so-called Ramapadasagar project is 
primarily for irrigation, and will supply 
water for some 2,000,000 farm 
land in the province. However, it will be 
also a huge power development and supply 
electric energy for many purposes. 


acres of 


During 1947, Dr. Straub spent much time 
in India as a consultant for the Indian 
government to make recommendations and 
to obtain the necessary field data for the 
experimental studies. This river presents 
many unusual problems, discharging at 
times as much water as the lower Mis 
sissippi at its highest stages. 

This tremendous flow is due, according 
to Dr. Straub, to the extremely high rain 
fall in southern India. In localities 
reaches 500 inches in season as 
compared with an about 25 
inches annually in the Minneapolis area. 
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LIMA BEANS IN YOUR FUTURE—Fat, uniform and _thick-skinned, 
with a rich green color are the newly-developed Peerless variety of lima beans. 








Ble) 


Being Male Means More 
Diseases and Shorter Life 


> BEING a male carries with it the penalty 
if grea vulnerability to some diseases 
nd a shorter lifespan, Dr. Jame: B. Ham 
ton of Long Island College of Medicine 
ported » the meeting of the Geronto 
gical Society in New York 

For the average American man, this 

wan years shorter lifespan than the 
we American woman has, he said, 
ng mortality statistics. 

But the sex difference in ability to live 
holds true also, he finds for some 70 other 
species, from worms, crabs and insects to 
irds, fish, snakes and mammals. 

his,” iid, “warns against the naive 

umption tha sex-differing tempera 
nen hab or occupations of men and 
vomen account for a shorter lifespan ot 
nal ian females or for the tendency 
f a particular pathological (disease) con 
ad n s ye sex.” 

The fat glands in a woman's skin grow 

$a vith increasing age, but the 
reverse is true for men, Dr. Esben Kirk 
of Washington University School of Med 


ted. His findings were 


cine, St. Louis, repor 
made on measurements of the oily secretion 
f the skin of the foreheads of some 200 


persons over the age of 40 

Aging has no effect on the amount of 
ylood in the body, Drs. Jerome E. Cohen 
ind Nathan W. Shock of the U. S. Na 
tional Institutes of Health and Baltimore 
City Hospitals found. 

Old age, however, brings a considerable 


degree of fatty degeneration of the parotid 
glands, in rats at least, Dr. Warren Andrew 
University School of Med 
The parotid glands are best 
when they become 


of Washington 
icine rep yrted 
known to the 
involved in mumps. 
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INVENTION 


Roadable Plane Has 
Detachable Auto Front End 


> THE OLD problem of the roadable 
uirplane is tackled in a new way by a pair 
ff inventors, Robert E. Fulton, Jr., of 


Washington, and Octavio J. Alvarez of 
New York, who have received U. S. patent 
2,457,884 on their design. 

Essentially, their craft consists of a 
power plant and controls, 
mounted on four so that it looks 
much like the conventional small car, which 
be backed up and attached to a fuse 
high-mounted wings. The 


sep 
arable cabin, 


wheels 


can ve 
, 
ge ind pair ol 
, 
| 


latter can be left in the hangar or on the 


tarmac at the landing field while the op 
erator drives on into town in the roadable 
front half of the machine. 

The same ring wheel serves both in 
the air and on the ground; it is so geared 


that its motion can be limited to a part of 
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a full turn for aileron control or released 
to make several full turns for steering on 
the ground. It is also free for push-pull 
elevator control in the air, but locked 
igainst such motion when used for ground 
steering. 

When the craft is being prepared for 
travel by road, the propeller blades are 
removed from its nose, but the propeller 
bos remains in place as an ornament on 
the front end of the motor-car 
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section. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Life in Wat Bang Chan 
Studied by Scientist 


> LIFE in Wat Bang Chan is getting a 


scientific investigation by an American 
scientist. 
Wat Bang Chan (pop. 1,200) is a village 


north of Siam’s capital city, Bangkok. The 


life of its inhabitants is being studied by 
1 Cornell University anthropologist, Prof. 
Lauriston Sharp, who has been in Siam 
since last July. 

The impact of western civilization, war 
nd Siamese government programs on the 
people of Wat Bang Chan is getting par 
ticular attention, Prof. Sharp’s first progress 
report said. 

Part of a university program in cultural 
anthropology, the work in Siam is made 
possible by grants from the Carnegie Cor 
poration of New York and also is supported 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, the Viking 
Fund and the Social Sciences Research 
Council. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Columbus Was Mistaken 
For Two Other Guys 


> THE Hungarian historian who said that 
Columbus was a Mediterranean pirate flee 
ing from an assassin when he discovered 
America was thinking of two other guys. 

That is the suggestion of a leading Ameri 
can authority on Columbus, Prof. Samuel 
Eliot Morison of Harvard University. The 
two other guys were a French admiral and 
a Greek pirate. Their being confused with 
the discoverer of America is an old story, 
Prof. Morison explains. The Greek pirate, 
Bissat, and the French admiral, Cazenove, 
were both variously known as Cazenove, 
Colon and Columbo. 

Any claims that either or both of these 
characters had anything to do with the 
discovery of America are termed “all non 
sense,” by Prof. Morison. 

The Harvard historian was awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize five years ago for his com 
prehensive biography of Columbus, “Ad 
miral of the Ocean Sea.” 

Of his subject, he notes, “Columbus, like 
Lincoln, seems to get particular attention 
nuts.” 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


“Life with Father” 
Headed for Extinction 


> THE traditional type of family in which 
Dad lays down the law, and Mother does 
not interfere with his discipline is probably 
on the way to extinction in America. 

This is the tentative prediction of Dr. 
Hazel L. Ingersoll, of the Department of 
Child Development and Family Relation 
ships of Cornell University. Her conclusion 
is based on the study of how 37 families 
are ruled. 

Whether Dad or Mom “wears the pants” 
in your own family depends at least in 
part on the sort of families they 
up in, Dr. Ingersoll found. 

The man who grows up as a spoiled 
mama’s boy tends to pick for a wife a 
girl who can take over management of 
the household, thus reproducing the pattern 
of his own boyhood home. 

And the man, or the woman, who lived 
a life with father as the dominating figure 
is inclined to reproduce this pattern in his 
own marriage. 

But if one parent comes from a home 
in which father was the undisputed boss 
and the other has had a dominant mother, 
then there is likely to be conflict between 
them over bringing up the children, with 
a resulting divided responsibility and au 
thority. This “equalitarian” pattern of family 
government is likely to be handed 
on to the children when they grow up to 
have families of their own. 

The greatest number of families in the 
group studied by Dr. Ingersoll were of 
the type in which both father and mother 
share in the family responsibilty or in 
which either father or mother led the group 
but did not dictate. 

Details of the 
Genetic PsycHoLocy 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Elephants Suspected of 
Spreading Tuberculosis 


> A POSSIBLE new tuberculosis menace: 
elephants 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Animal Industry cited the case 
of an elephant that died of pulmonary 
tuberculosis at the National Zoological 
Park in Washington. The Bureau's annual 
report said the demonstrated “the 
possibility that elephants may spread tuber 
culosis among man and animals.” 

Studies have indicated that the elephant 
died of human-type TB. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
England’s Dogs Feeling 
Pinch of Austerity Diet 


> ENGLAND'S austerity diet is not only 
putting its pinch on the people; it is hard 
on the dogs as well, reports A. Stewart 
Rich, founder of the London Animal Hos 
pital. As a result of their impoverished 
diet, English dogs now require nearly 
double the veterinary care they received 
before the war. 

Effects of dietary deficiency are especially 
notedein dog breeding, Mr. Rich reports. 
Puppies have a hard getting born, 
due to their mother’s poor condition; and 
after they are born she is often unable to 
produce milk enough to nurse them. 

Bone and rate of 
growth is retarded as much as 25% during 
tl 10 weeks of puppy-hood. Fifty 


ume 


formation 1s poor, 
he first 
percent of the puppies treated at the hos- 
pital have been under weight, as compared 
10% or 15% 


Among ailments now prominent among 


with only in prewar days. 


dogs are rickets, slow convalescence after 
1! y ] ’ ‘ 

illness, slow healing of broken bones and 
skin The 
attack well over a 
to the hospital. 


troubles. latter group of diseases 


third of all dogs brought 


A new disease has also appeared. It is 
known by the technical name of beta 
hemolytic-streptococcus, and it has caused 


mortality in English kennels than 
Death rate that 


greater 
any other disease. exceeds 
from distemper. 

Dog food is sold on a quota basis, and 
the problem of getting enough is a difficult 
one for dog owners. When meal or dog 
is in short supply, it is mixed with 


biscuit 


potatoes or some other unsatisfactory sub 
stitute. 
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GERONTOLOGY 


West May Need Chinese 
Attitude Toward Old Age 


> WESTERN NATIONS, with their in- 
creasing numbers of old and retired people, 
may need to adopt some of the Chinese at 
titude toward old age, Dr. Albert R. Chand 
ler of Ohio State University, advised at 
the meeting of the Gerontological Society 
in New York. 

“Chinese sages and poets,” he said, “have 
taught that happiness is to be found in 
tranquillity, moderation, family relationships 
and aesthetic appreciation of the little things 
in life. Therefore a healthy old age is con 
sidered the happiest phase of life.” 

The shock of discovering suddenly that 
one is growing old is a condition doctors 
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need to be ready to treat as they are pre- 
pared to treat other kinds of shock, Dr. 
Martin Gumpert of New York suggested. 
Sudden heart failures, mental break 
downs, emotional unrest, loss of working 
capacity, unexpected social discrimination 
or rejection are conditions that can bring 
on the shock of aging, he pointed out. 
“Problem” old people, in the opinion of 
their juniors in college, are those who have 
a complaining or difficult disposition, lack 
contacts outside the home, are not occupied 
in any way cases are in a 
community other than that in which they 


and in some 


lived before retirement. 

Common traits among the old people 
considered “successful” are hobbies, recrea 
tional interests, acquaintances in the neigh- 
borhood and community, a cheerful 


position and efforts to be helpful. 


dis 


The college students’ opinions were col 
lected and reported by Elizabeth M. Simcoe 
and S. L. Pressey of Ohio State University. 

The critical age at which aging affects 
airline pilots’ fitness to fly is between 45 
and 55 years, Dr. Ross A. McFarland of 
the Harvard School of Public Health re- 
ported. 

Hearing 
keenness of vision and depth perception 


| 
tested by the audiogram and 
| ee 
were studied in hundreds of pilots ranging 
from 20 to 55 years. 


The pilot’s fitness to fly, these studies 
showed, depends on his psychological and 
physiological status rather than on age in 
years. It is influenced by the combined 
effects of aging and the requirements of 
airline piloting. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
Chemist Makes Guess at 
Atomic Bomb Charge Size 


> HERE is one chemist’s guess at one of 
the world’s top secrets: 
The explosive charge in an atomic bomb 


is about the size of an indoor baseball but 
weighs 20 to 30 pounds. 

This estimate made by Prof. J. A. 
Campbell of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Was 


“In spite of all the supposed secrecy about 
the bomb,” Prof. Campbell told a meeting 
of the Erie section of the American Chem 
ical Society at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., “it is easy to show that the explosive 
charge weighs in the neighborhood of 20 
to 30 pounds and occupies a sphere of three 
to four inches in diameter—about the size 
of an baseball.” 

He declared that 10,000 
can be made from known deposits of fis 
sionable elements, adding that new deposits 


indoor 


atomic bombs 


are being discovered. 


“Any country with a considerable land 
area is bound to have available to it sufh 
cient stocks of fissionable material at 
for bomb production,” Prof. Campbell as 


serted. 


least 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Uniformity Featured 
By New Atom Smasher 


See Front Cover 


> A TYPE of smasher that gives 
high speed particles at uniform energy 
is being built by the General Electric Com 
pany for the Brookhaven National Labo 
ratory at Upton, Long Island, N. Y. 

A 3,500,000-electron-volt electrostatic ac 
celerator, the new machine is of a_ type 
which has less power than the more famous 
cyclotrons and certain other 
atom smashers. But, General Electric scien 
tists explain, the 
gives uniform velocities to individyal par 
ticles which are valuable for making ac 
curate measurements in nuclear 


atom 


varieties ol 


electrostatic accelerator 


research. 

On the cover of this week’s Science News 
LETTER is one of several 
nuclear machines under construction for 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. It will be 
used for a variety of fundamental studies 
of the atomic 


shown electro 


nucleus. 


According to N. Rohats, engineer who 
work on the machine, electrostatic 
charges will be carried from end 
of the machine to an aluminum sphere 
at the other end by two belts. 
Not yet installed, belts travel 
between the two long tubes shown in the 
foreground. 
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INVENTION 
Propose Radar-Like Uses 
Of Solar Microwaves 


> RADAR-LIKE navigation and orienta 
tion without the use of artificially generated 
radio waves is the truly radical proposal 
made by Dr. George C. Southworth, re 
search engineer of the Bell Telephone lab 


oratories in New York. U. S. patent 
2,458,654 has been issued on _ this basic 
idea in various embodiments. 


Very short radio waves, of the order of 


one centimeter in length, are given off 
by the sun and other stars, Dr. South 
worth points out. By using suitable re 
ceivers, radiations can be used to 
make accurate determinations of the sun’s 
position even though the sky be overcast. 
Obviously this can be of great value in 


navigation. 


these 


marked 


short-wave 


difference 
radiations 
and 


Similarly, there is a 
in intensity of very 
received by reflection from the sky 
from the ground. This can be 
determining the 
horizon, and even in getting 
of tall buildings, chimneys and other ob 
projyecting 
scanners, Dr. Southworth can 
produce recognizable pictures of terrain 
made invisible by ground fog or smoke. 
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used in 
position of an invisible 
silhouettes 
suitable 


yects above it. Use of 


states, even 
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ASTRONOMY 


Saturn Shines All 


This is the only planet seen in February evenings. 
Sirius, the dog-star in the constellation of Canis Major, is 
the most brilliant star to be seen. 
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SACE « North 


Night 


He was interested not 
in comets 


in the nebulae them 
and often had picked 
up a supposed new one to find that it was 
just a nebula. Therefore he made 
of the latter so that he could easily check 


- 
selves, but 
1 catalog 


them. The one in Orion is number 42 in his 


list, so now that object is often referred to 
as M.42. Other nebulae, too, are frequently 
designated by such a “Messier number,” 
even though to that gentleman they were 
probably merely a nuisance that interfered 
with his real interest 

Daring the I8th and 19th centuries, th 


istronomers, father and son, Sit 


English 
William Herschel and Sir John Herschel, 
complet cal alog. How 


made a much more 


t time their true natu Was 


ever, al tha 
unknown. Some of Messier’s nebulae wet 
shown by Hersche 


ot stars, and it seem d 


' , 
scopes to be clusters 
1} 
reasonabie to sup 

, oe 


pose that the others were similarly const 


telescop s to re 


tuted, but needed superior 


ve them. 
100-Inch Telescope 


This turned out to be true for some, pat 


} 


ticularly those which have a spiral structure, 


but it took the 100-inch telescope at the Mt 
Wilson Obser\ 


tory, ibges in the work 


Mt. Palomar, to reveal their constituent 


s. An explanation of the natu f son 
it the others was o d n Hi) \ 
newly invented sp oscop } } 
\ S ligl iro ( Stila od \ 
uch as t sun was found, g 
u cons lg ol contin ] ) 


( dark lines. In 1864, S 
William Huggins examined spectroscopic 


spectrum 


sky, and er that its 
ht green line. Since then other lin 
they are a 


ive been found, but 
and th p 


inst a dark ckground, 
um of the Orion nebula has a similar ap 
A bright-line spectrum is char 
sti : 3 riowing gas, so the nature 


of these nebulae became immediately ap 
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parent and we now call them gaseous ne 


bulae. 
This did not, 


| 
however, explain the source 


of energy which keeps such a nebula glow 


ing, but now it is believed that the process 

the same as that which takes place in a 
fluorescen gh In one of these lamps in 
electrical discharge passing through mercury 
vapor causes it to give off some blue light, 
ind a great d il of ultraviolet radiation, 
which is similar to light, but consists of 
waves too short to affect the eye. The tubs 

lined with a fluorescent material called a 
phosphor. When ultraviolet rays hit atoms 
im the phosphor som of the electrons are 
knocked out of t usual orbit in which 
thev revoive about the atomic nucleus. Soon, 


however, they fall back into place and when 


they do they give off visible light. Most of 


1 gaseous nebula very hot stars at 
their center which giving off much 
ultraviolet, and tl rays similarly knock 
electrons out of the atoms of the nebulae. 
Falling back, thev g off light, some of 
MEDICINE 


New Uses of 


> ON Jan. 12 National Blood Program 
of the American Red Cross went into its 
econd year of operation. 
\s the 


cuvilty are 


benefits of the first year of this 
recounted, prospects of further 
disease-fighting uses of appear in 

reports. For the future 


there is the possibility of using fractions 


blood 
medical research 
of blood against scarlet fever, mumps, and 
jaundice as some blood fractions are now 
being used to check measles. 

Most blood remains 
the saving of lives of persons who have 
lost large amounts through injury or dis- 
ease. But during the war, while the Red 
was collecting blood for this use 


important use for 


Cross 
by the armed forces, a method of dividing 
blood into various fractions, each of them 
potentially useful, was discovered. Aim of 
the National Blood Program now is to 
collect, process and distribute enough blood 


2 ce South 


WEST > 


SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 


which eventually reaches us. 


Time Table for February 


Feb. EST 
I 9:00 p.m. Moon farthest, distance 252, 
miles 
2 1:00 p.m. Mercury between earth and 
sun 
6 3:05 a.m Moon in first quarter 
I 1.m. Mercury passes Venus 
13 1:08 a.m. Full moon 
I m Moon passes Saturn 
14 1m Moon nearest, distance 
a! miles 
19 7 m Moon in last quarter 
21 I p.m. Sun and Saturn in opposit 
parts of sky 
Moon passes Jupiter 


2:21 a.m. Moon passes Mercury 
Moon passes Venus 
27 2:55p.m. New moon 
12] Moon passes Mar: 
Midnight Mercury fathest west of sun 
| ct « hour for CT, two hour 
MT, and three for PT 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


Blood Ahead 


and blood fractions to supply all the blood 
1 1] 

needs ot the nation in peace as Well aS 1n 

war or other national disaster. 

>] Pou ths . is being llected 

Blood for this program is being collected, 

processed and distributed through a series 


centers. To date 18 of 
centers have been opened, in addition to a 
state-wide Massa 
chusetts. Some centers have only gone into 


ol regional these 


mobile unit service in 
operation within the past month. Longest 
in operation is the one in Rochester, N. Y., 
which opened just a year ago, on Jan. 12, 
1948. 

By the end of the fiscal 
June 30, 1949, more than 30 centers are 
expected to be in operation. Those now in 
operation for one or more months, in 
addition to Rochester, are: W ichita, Kans., 
Tucson, Ariz., Stockton, San Jose and Los 
Angeles, Calif., Atlanta, Ga., Washington, 
D. C., Omaha, Nebr., Springfield and St. 


present year, 


59 


Louis, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., Detroit and 
Lansing, Mich., Yakima, Wash., Great Falls, 
Mont., Columbus, Ohio, and St. Paul, Minn. 
Arrangements have already been completed 
for opening of Portland, Ore., 
Ida., Philadelphia, Pa., Nashville, 
Tenn., and Louisville, Ky. 

More than 110,000 pints of blood 
been collected and the program has served 


centers at 


Be SC, 


have 


more than 700 hospitals and 33 clinics. The 
the blood 


through the 


Red Cross makes no charge for 
derivatives 
program. Physicians and hospitals, however, 


or its available 

AS Iministrati phase tal 
may charge for administration of the blood 
and for any other services undertaken to 
safeguard the patient. 


‘The program has been increasingly suc 
cessful in meeting calls for blood,” Basil 
O’Connor, president of the American Red 
Cross, said. “This has been cdtue not only 
to the generosity of the American people 
but to the cooperation of physicians, hos 
health 


program has still a long way to go before 


pitals, and departments. But the 
it reaches truly national proportions.” 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


CHEMISTRY 
Dr. Lewis Honored by 
Institute of Chemists 


> DR. WARREN K. LEWIS, emeritus 
| engineering at the 
of Technology, will 


1949 gold medal of the 


Institute of Chemists at the In 


protessol or chemical 
Massachusetts Institute 
] +] 

LC awarded tie 
American 


stitute’s annual meeting in Chicago in May. 


Dr. Lewis, who is noted for research 
in petroleum and leather chemistry, will 
be honored for his administrative ability, 


] } ] tee ’ 1; 
adership and outStanding success as a 
cher. 


Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 





CAR BUYERS BEWARE 
Don’t Get “Stuck”! 





Do you know the 36 tricks used to defraud new 
and used car buyers? A fair price to pay? A 
fair trade-in? Fair financing and insurance? The 
costs of running a car? How to spot a ‘‘lemon’’: 
A stolen car? These and many other questions 
are clearly answered in the 96 easy-t0O-read 
pages of: 
“HOW TO BE AN EXPERT CAR BUYER” 
R. J. Schmunk, President of AAA—‘‘Even a 
hasty reading of your valuable book should 
prevent most people from falling into the most 
obvious mistakes.’’ It’s authoritative, indispen- 
sable, and invaluable to anyone who will buy 
a car this year. Postpaid $1.10; COD $1.30: Air- 
mail $1.50. Order now from your bookstore, 
Sears Catalog, or: 


Cummings Enterprises, Publishers 
Keystone Sfate Bldg., Phila. 7R, Pa. 
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MEDICINE 


Disease Hints from Blood 


> CLUES tment of heart diseas mune serum globulin for checking measles 
| Want I VSISs y come trom rt ire already being processed and dist ributed 
s is now being ca hrough the program. All of these come 
9 National Blood Pro from the blood being given by Americans 
yg of t \ n Red Cross to the score of regional centers already in 
ty for the future was sug- Operation 

Dr. Ross T Melntire. war-t i But as more centers are opened and more 
Surgeon General of the Navy and now ad lood flows into the reservoirs for saving 
3 ol National Blood Program, _ life and health, some can be spared for 
’ 1 as guest of Watson ‘research to find new uses for blood in 

1) | ce S ioe Service, on Ad reating disease. 
, iS ice. radio pr! presen “That research has just begun, Di 
pices of Science Service ove McIntire said. “But we know that every 


Col 7 lcasting Svstem thing for he alth, growth, for maturing, 1s 
‘ , ‘ ‘ AAW i ~ ‘ SLL; i Z ? : 
n or eventuall blood. We 


I N ynal Blood Program its designed ’ S "as -d 
I C 1ci¢ 


idy know S< ntists na ntihed 


v de blood and blood Gerivatives fo some 60 proteins in plasma. Only a few 
d _ ates nation. Who nm medical use. It may well be that 
‘ 1d od f horin foam sponges the future will unlock the secrets of blood 
‘ ~ ig pera is, horin mav furnish the clue to treatment of 
ubstitutes for | rain’s covering rt disease and infantile paralysis.” 
p globulin, in Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Clue to Personality 


> A PSYCHOLOGIST who counted 


ken by ea ft by studying his work 


uu can study the personality of the author 


Shakespeare’s plays belli He counted the lines spoken by Shake- 

» your pe spearean characters in 36 plays Excluded 

known person was “Henry VIII,” which may have been 

tv of t urd. . finished by another author. Also excluded 
Harold G McCurdy ot the Un vas the controversi suggestion that Si 
Nor ( xplains that he first Francis Bacon or someone else wrote all 
fictional literature is ; pro of the Shakespeare plays. In addition, he 

son Phu counted seven plays by the early Greek 


poet, Sophocles, ind four novels by th 


English writer, Charlott 


Postic Costes EMBED REAL FLOWERS (ammmbantrE 


urdy said that his findings sup 





and Tiles +) WEW Maqic PLASTIC Rete nena 
in be oth yours and Shakespeare’s—is an orderly 
ngement of constituents with one ingre 
n reate many unusual things | . a ai , 
ie te en ceo yim dient dominating the others 
show I ie by embedding real } P ' : 
et ac A. A. w+ ne » . In Sh ike ca ire s Cas nis Organi ition of! 
quid plastic oy Ln pi ie personalit $ poi inted up as he grew 
noney . Sets e giass -& é 
yom temperature. Comes crystal ler a } yict ’ iT 
ear or mt he dyed for brill at a? Hue psych ol VB " xp! lins. 
bor eects. 3 a —~ “ mg Shake spe are, he found, gra a few more 
too, also coins, butte es, medals, ; i d : 
etc. Make really different jewelry, nes, proportionately, to his subsidiary 
oy st ~- ,picture trames tor 7 , : : . : 
characters than either Sophocles or the 
POUR “GORGEOUS BOOKENDS English novelist. The main character, who 
stolite makes it easy to cast ' , “9 oe 
a site es | ike the one lad the most lines, was given a characte! 
a“ . 
shown. Make duplicates of hun , why”? f 100 wit ithe arts vetting 
ireds of art objects, figurines, et Weigint O ’ ith other part RELIES 
r s ‘ i y * t ] > } ] > . 
With ni + aapanan Caan ee ower ratings. The novels were given a 
\ h me , easy o-u i > d : d 
an ee ee te molds n page weight”, because of th different 
imnutes se only wome uten | a - 
Follow simple step-by-step meth tructure of the nove 


od, New pleasure, fine prolits are 
comedic s 


McCurdy found that 


omparing 14 Shakespearean 


“EMBED YOUR PHOTOS ps pe ge 


Preserve treresured photosinC asto . . ; : 1 
lite Make beautiful medallions tne Jessel rot ra d nor n n } 
like the one shown, unusual photo 
imp acle agro bases, paper orn dic 
ght th embedded photos ’ , ' 
end 2 for ne Dividing tn ~ i\ nto thre groups ofl 
Instr tion “M inual, , 1 ; . 
icked th p tures 12 plays each, 1n ord r ol the if dates, it 


ng ow to get 
ed. Write today 


The Castolite Co. 
Dept. A-342, Box 391 
Woodstock, Illinois 


was discovered that the later plays gave 
she Son ome 
more emphasis on the central character and 


] | ry rte |} | > or line 
the subsidiary parts had fewer lines. 


The theory that personality development 
is a matter of organizing was advanced by 
the late Dr. William McDougall of Duke 
University. He compared the personality 
with an army in the field. Dr. McCurdy’s 
study of this theory, by a mathematical 
to Shakespeare, has been pub 
the JouRNAL OF PERSONALITY 


approach 

lished in 

(Sept 3 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Time Judgment Important 
Traffic Study Reveals 


> YOU MAKE a judgment of time—not 
distance—when you 
opening between vehicles in trafhic. 


drive your car into 


This theory was announced by the Yale 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, in 
1 report issued as a part of a study to 
find how 


University 
to design safer highways. 

Movement of cars was studied with mo 
tion pictures made on the Henry Hudson 
Parkway near George Washington Bridge 
in New York and at Pulaski Circle in Hart 
ford, Conn. The Cage riage was made 
by three former Yale students, Houston 
Wynn of the Territory of Hawai Depart 
ment of Public Works, Stewart M. 
lay of the City of Detroit Department of 
Street Railways, and Richard I. Strickland, 
of the Port of New York Authority. 

If you’re an motorist, the study 
indicated, you 


Gour 


average 
need a “distance” of six 
seconds before entering the passing or 
through lane after a stop sign. But you 


will weave into an adjacent lane with the 


motion in two and one-half seconds 


Cd in 
7 ] o} > , + + 
The report said tha m studies of 
driving might be used to plan highways 
iccommodate most motorists 


Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


ORNITHOLOGY 


Discover Birds that 
Kill with Cleanliness 


> HERE’S one Junior can tell Mom about 
on Saturday nights. 
that kill themselves wit 

Pacific fulmars, gull-like 
famed albatross and the stormy petress ot 
the Atl. a passion for bathing 
They will bathe themselves for more than 


It’s the story of birds 
too much bathing 
00 ! ch Dathing 


cousins of the 
intic, have 
Sometimes, a scien 


tist reported, they take such a long bath 
that they get water-logged, sink and drown. 


; ‘ x= 
an Nour it a stretcn. 


This sad end of some captive fulmars 
was observed by Henry Kritzler, a national 
research fellow at the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography in La Jolla, Calif. He 
lured some Pacific fulmars into captivity to 
tudy them 

Unlhk the stormy of the At 
o be quite peaceful 
captivity. But the fastidious fulmar’s love 
for taking a bath can be his undoing. 

Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


petrels 


lantic, they proved 
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ASSEMBLE YOUR 
OWN BINOCULARS 


Complete 
Optics! 


Complete 
Metal Parts 


SAVE 
More Than 
Ya 
Regular Cost 

GOVERNMENT'S 7 x 50 BINOCULARS 


American Made—not Jap, French or German) 
Here’s an unusual opportunity to secure a 
fine set of Binoculars at a substantial sav- 
ing of money. Offered here are complete 
ets of Optics and Metal parts for the 
7 x 50 Binoculars. These components are 
new and all ready for assembly. Full in- 
tructions supplied. METAL PARTS—Set 
includes all Metal Parts—completely fin- 
ished—for assembly of 7x50 Binoculars 
No machining required. A sturdy Binocu- 
lar Carrying Case is optional with each set 
of Metal Parts 
Stock No. 842-Q 
plus $4.80 for Case 
OPTICS—Set includes all Lenses and 
Prisms you need for assembling 7 x 50 
Binoculars. These optics are in excellent 
ondition—perfect or near perfect and have 
new low reflection coating. 
Stock No. 5102 Q—7x50 Optics—$25.00 Post- 
paid. NOTICE: Add 20% Federal Excise Tax 
to your remittance if you buy both Binocu- 
lar Optics and Metal Parts. 

ARMY'S 6x30 BINOCULARS 
COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— 
Model M-13Al, 6x30 Binoculars (Water- 
proof Model). Everything you need—ready 
for assembly. When finished will look like 
a regular factory job costing $102 to $120 
The Optics are new, in perfect or near- 
perfect condition. Have new low reflection 
oating. Metal parts are new and perfect, 
all completely finished. No machining re- 
quired. Complete assembly instructions in- 
cluded. 

Stock No. 830-Q $40.00 Postpaid 
plus $8.00 tax Total $48.00 
METAL PARTS ONLY—Model M-13A1, 6x30 
Binoculars. No Optics. Same Metal Parts 
as described for Stock No. 830-Q. 
Stock No. 832-Q—6 x 30 
Metal Parts $25.00 Postpaid 
OPTICS FOR 6x30 BINOCULARS (No 
Metal Parts.) Perfect and low reflection 
coated 
Stock No. 5130-Q $15.00 Postpaid 
If you buy both the Binocular Optics and 
the Binocular Metal Parts, add 20% Fed- 
eral Excise Tax to your remittance. 
OPTICS AND METAL PARTS are avail- 
ible for Monoculars ('2 a Binocular). For 
complete details, write for Bulletin Q. 


POLARIZING VARIABLE DENSITY 
ATTACHMENT FOR BINOCULARS 


An amazing effective unit for controlling 
amount of light reaching your eye. Cuts 
down glare in sky, and overwater obser- 
vations. Easily snapped on and off over 
the eye cups of American made 7x50 
Binoculars. Govt. cost, $8.30 each. 

Stock No. 20,000-Q 2.00 Postpaid 
Above Polarizing Attachment also adapt- 
able to Govt. 6 x 30 Binoculars with sub- 
stitution of special Eyecups. 

Stock No. 20,010-Q— 

6 x 30 Eyecups 75c pr. Postpaid 
ASTROGRAPH FILM—Consists of 7 spools 
of film with a range of 45° south latitude 
to 6815° north latitude. 
Stock No. 77-Q 








$39.40 Postpaid 
Total $44.20 


$16.50 Postpaid 







8 POWER 


Gov't Cost $200.00 
Our Price $17.50 


Big. 2 in. diam- 
eter objective. 
All lenses Achromatic. Amici- 
prism erects the image. Four 
built-in filters—clear, amber, 
neutral and red. Slightly used condition but all 
euaranteed for perfect working order. Weight 
5 lbs. Can be carried but a trifle bulky. Ex- 
cellent for finder on Astronomical Telescope. 
Stock No. 943-Q , $17.50 Postpaid 
20X PRISM SPOTTING SCOPE SET—Consists 
of all lenses and prisms (slightly chipped) 
you need to make a good, standard 20X Spot- 
ting Scope. Low reflection coated. 57mm dia. 
Achromatic objective. Some metal parts in- 
cluded. We furnish directions. : 
Stock No. 5145-Q $22.00 Postpaid 
(Also surplus Riflescopes—Write for Bulletin 


18-Q) 

TFLESCOPE EYE-PTECE—Consists of 2 Ach- 
romatic lenses F.L. 28mm, and a metal 
mount 


Stock No. 5140-Q $4.50 Postpaid 





NOW YOU CAN AFFORD TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN ENLARGER 


MOUNTED 
ANASTIGMAT 
LENSES 


Use for Projectors, Enlargers, Copying 
Cameras. Complete with Shutter and 
Diaphragm. Value about $20. These 
were made for a specific camera but had 
longer or shorter focal length than 
could be used, and then the camera 
was discontinued. An _ excellent buy. 
WE WILL INCLUDE FREE _ ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET on HOW TO 

MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER. 
Stock No. 8004-Q Speed f/7.7, focal 
length approx. 127 mms. Suitable for 
pictures, negatives, positives up to 
314 x 414” $7.50 Postpaid 
Stock No. 8006-Q Speed of f/7.7, focal 
iength approx. 100 mms. Suitable for 

pictures, etc. up to 214x314", 
$8.50 Postpaid 














CONDENSING LENSES—Seconds, but suitable 
for Enlargers and Spotlights 
Stock No. 1061-Q—6!2 in. diam., 9 in. F.L., 

$2.50 Postpaid 
Stock No. 1080-Q—5 in. dia., 7 in. F.L., 

$1.00 Postpaid 
Stock No. 1084-Q—2‘2” dia. 4” F.L., 

$1.00 Postpaid 
NEW BULLETIN on our BIG VARIETY OF 
PRISMS—Over 50 different right angle Prisms, 
Rhomboidal, Binocular Porro, Leman, Porro- 
Abbe, Brashear-Hastings, Penta, Dove, Penta- 
gon, Ocular, and Amici Roof Prisms. Also 
Beam Splitters, Wedges and many others. 
Request Bulletin Q. 
Army Air Force ASTRO COMPASS (Not a 
magnetic compass). Used as a means of indi- 
cating heading of aircraft from position of 
stars. Excellent for amateur astronomers. 
Govt. cost about $100. Used but in good con- 
dition 
Stock No. 944-Q $8.00 Postpaid 
6 POWER PERISCOPE and ADJUSTABLE 
TRIPOD. 27” long. Focusing eye-piece. Ad- 
justable cover for objective end. Govt. cost 
$150. Tripod and mount worth more than 
purchase price. 
Stock No. 717-Q $20.00 f.o.b. Audubon 

NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK “FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES” 

Contains wide variety of projects and fully 
covers the fascinating uses of all lenses in sets 
listed above . . . only $1.00 Postpaid. 














IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN OPTICAL BARGAINS 


Write for FREE CATALOG 









We Hove Literally Millions of War Surplus 
Lenses and Prisms for Sale ot Bargain 
Prices. Numerous Types of Instruments Too! 


GRDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 
EDMUND SALVAGE COMPANY : P.O. AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 


WAR SURPLUS OPTICAL BARGAINS 


ELBOW TELESCOPE 


UNUSUAL BARGAIN 
BUBBLE SEXTANTS 


These Army Air 
Forces Bubble 
Sextants costs 
the Govt. about 
$125.00 each. A 
real bargain at 
our price at 
$12.50! Wooden 
carrying case in- 
cluded. Also 
auxiliary items. 
Wartime used. 





PAIRED COL- 
LIMATED AND PUT IN GOOD WORK- 
ING ORDER. If not satisfied that Sextant 
is exactly as represented, return within 
10 days for refund. Full directions for 
use accompany each shipment. 

Stock No. 924-Q@ $12.50 Postpaid 
Same Sextant as above, but BRAND NEW 
and with Automatic Electric Averaging 
Device and Illuminated Averaging Disc for 
nighttime use. Govt. cost $217. Though 
brand new we have rechecked Bubbie and 
Collimation and GUARANTEE perfect 
working order. 
Stock No. 933-Q 


SIMPLE LENS KIT 


Some Govt. surplus, some commercial sur- 
plus, some chipped rejects, some perfect, 
few coated in any event an excellent 
bargain. Containing Plano Convex, Dou- 
ble Convex, Concave, Miniscus Lenses. 
Dia. range 6mm to 40mm. Assorted focal 
lengths. 
Stock No. 5-Q—45 lenses $5.00 Postpaid 
Stock No. 10-Q—80 lenses $10.00 Postpaid 
10 LENS KIT—THE LENS CRAFTERS DE- 
LIGHT! Kit includes plainly written, illus- 
trated booklet showing a specific project 
for every lens. Use these lenses in photog- 
raphy for copying ULTRA CLOSE-UP 
SHOTS, Microphotography, for “Dummy 
Camera,’’ Kodachrome Viewer, Detachable 
Reflex View Finder for 35mm cameras, 
Stereoscopic Viewer, ground glass and en- 
larging focusing aids. And for dozens of 
other uses in experimental optics, building 
TELESCOPES, low power Microscopes, etc 
Stock No. 2-Q oa $1.00 Postpaid 
LENS CLEANING TISSUE—Ist quality 
sheet size 11x71! 2 in. Made to Govt. speci- 
fications. High wet strength. Free of abra- 
sives 
Stock No. 721-Q—500 sheets $1.00 Postpaid 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS—Consist of all 
unmounted lenses you need to make the 
following size projectors: 
Stock No. 4038-Q—214x2\4 in., $3.35 Postpaid 
Stock No. 4039-Q—2!.x3!4 in., $3.85 Postpaid 
Stock No. 4029-Q—35mm $2.85 Postpaid 
35MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS 
SET—Consists of a mounted projecting 
lens, heat absorbing glass, 2 condensing 
lenses. 
Stock No. 4035-Q 
MOUNTED PROJECTING 
LENS SYSTEM—F.L. 91.44 
mm (just right for 35-mm 
Projectors). Speed of F 1.9. 
Outside dia. of mount at 
one end 60mm. Length of 
mount 64mm. 
Stock No. 4033-Q, 

$3.00 Postpaid 
THREADED OUTSIDE 
MOUNT FOR FOCUSING 
ABOVE SYSTEM (Not 
Illus. )— 
Stock No. 715-Q $1.00 Postpaid 
CONDENSING LENS SET—Consists of 2 
Condensing Lenses with diameter of 2 in. 
Used for making 35mm projector or many 
other purposes. 
Stock No. 4034-Q 75c Postpaid 
We Have a Limited Quantity of Condens- 
ing Lenses—seconds—ranging from 432 in. 
to 815 in. in dia., with various focal 
lengths. Send for Free Bulletin titled 
“Miscellaneous Condensing Lenses—Q.” 


$22.50 Postpaid 


$4.85 Postpaid 
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QUICK-READING 
TEMPERATURE-CONVERSION TABLES 


For speed, when you're converting degrees 
F to C, vice versa, you can now use a 
simple, compact table all the 
way from absolute zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, 


and 
Savveur-type’’ 


in increments of one degree. 


For quantities, there's a slight charge: ten 
copies for 75c; 50 for $3.25; 100 for $6.00. 
To minimize bookkeeping, kindly order from 
our Advertising Dept., and include check for 
exact amount... but please note that a single 
copy will be sent free on request. Better get 


onel Ask for Note Book EN-33(1). 
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surviving flies and mosquitoes flitting about 
in our houses and occasional spiders and 
the odd 


However, we ar 


centipedes furtively on crawl at 


' 


1 
mes during the winter. 


take credit to 
voluntarily providing shelter for 
| ' 


, 
prone to ourseives for in 


these un 


desired guests. Outside, assuredly, insects 
cannot live through the season’s severity, 


we think. 


It comes as a surprise to many of us, 


therefore, to see occasionally, during a Jan 
uary thaw, and more frequently as late 
winter merges into early spring, a con 


siderable population of adult insects creep 


ing or flitting about in the short release 
hat the midday hours give them from 
he stiff thralldom winter normally im 
po on th 2 
Almo vervone gets to see wink 
indering ladybird beetles and those odd 
ped it a ely-colored in the 
METEOROLOGY 


Record-Brea 


> SO YOU think it’s cold, do you? 


| not just garrulous old age brag 

lg ul Ss ¢ l d p d trost-bitten 
ff cold, scientific fac 

| goes r a " has hit this 
] 1 I vy rs ot tl i ecords 

{ | Ss. W « Bu ] is tne 
} ¢ rust } } ess . Se 

f 1 | \ 1899 Th Vas 

got down to two 

‘ | » northern 


Ma non ad 1K in 
() ) } yw: V ginia 29 
Kentucky, 30 »w; Mississippi and 

) 

( ’ d ( ( lex , 
Ow Florid ( dy lent red ) ) 
N I ¢ Mon la 6 


February cold wavy 
1 1905, it Ss few low records: Ala 
ma § below Arkansas ) velow 
Kan id M oth 40 ow: Okla 
| COM ad \ t did h 
country invaded the northern Rocky 
Moun i gion in 1933. Like the 1899 
1d 1905 frostbiters, it came in Februa 
Hoy d not spread far. It hung 
nperatu cord fol 
l d St when curdled 
mercury in the bulb of a thermometel 
inge Station in Yellowstone National 


) at 66 below zero Fahren 


7 , - 
| aiso set all-uume low records ol 54 


low in Oregon and Colorado, tied a 
previous low of minus 50 in | tah, and then 
slowly warmed up 

Here are the record low temperatures 
(without dates) for states not already men 


All figures, of course, are in degrees 


hox-elder bugs. Unobservant indeed must 


be the person who fails to notice woolly 


bear caterpillars hastening, humpity-hump, 
across sunny sidewalks and patches of bare 
earth. 

Rarer treat afforded by the mourn 
ing-cloak butterfly, and you have to walk the 
a chance to see it. There 
butterflies that over-winter in the 
smaller and 
conspicuously colored than the mourning 

hence likely to be noticed. 
mourning-cloak is not apt to 
is in flight or pre 


is the 
winter woods for 
are other 
idult state, but they are less 
cloak, and le SS 
Even the 


catch your eye unless it 


paring to take off. Then the light-bordered 
' 

dark upper surfaces of its wings ace vis 

ible. When it is resting, whether in active 


’ - hill anne i ] 

ate or chilled into immobility as it clings 
: 

these are fold 


oa tree, d up together and 
r Son) 


ynly the camouflaging, bark-colored under 
sides are presented. 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


Cold 


Fahrenheit: Maine 48, 


ing 


Rhode Island 23, Connecticu : 
York 52, Pennsy] ) +2, New Jersey } 
> 17, Ma id 40, Virginia 29 
West Virgin No Carolina 21, South 
( olina | Georg \labama 18, Ten 
' e 32. Ohio 39, I Illinois 35 


() y 1 +4 ht ( +) 
() l ly, 1\V lip 
‘ ittituak 
! | da, can 
) I 1 
ke (¢ torn i ) oO 
) OMS B I \ 
ouldn’t wan ) 
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WILDLIFE 
Loose Dogs Kill Deer; 
Owners Given Warning 


' , 
timber-woilves 1n 


> EXTERMINATION of 
most of the states of the Union 
tle respite for deer; dogs on the 

e taken their places. In New York State 
one, the Wildlife 


res, tree-hunting dogs 


has meant 


1 
loose 


Institute 
killed a 


during a 10-day period. 


Management 


' 
dec thou 
sand de 


Owners ol 


dogs are cautioned to keep 


their dogs chained up, for the good of the 
dogs as well as for saving of the deer. 
Game management authorities in most 


it 
states are empowered to kill dogs found 
worrying deer—and with the bloody ex 


ample of New York before them are very 
to do if. 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 
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Books of the Week > 


send us a check or money order to cover retail price. 
1719 N St., 


SERVE YOU: To get books, 
[ pt., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 
f om issuing organizations. 


sic Principces oF PsyCHOANALYsiIs—A. A. cHoLocy—Robert I. Watson, Ed.—Harper, 
Brill—Doubleday, rev. ed., 298 p., $3.45. 740 p., $4.50. Contains 50 papers by special 
4 well-known work almost completely re ists in various fields of clinical psychology. 


srill before his death in 1948. For the shelf of the student of psychology 


vritten by Dr. 
or the practicing clinical psychologist. 


p Docs in SporT AND CoNSERVATION—Ralph 

E. Yeatter—Iilinois Natural History Survey Scientists AND Amateurs: A History of the 
Division, 64 p., illus., paper, free upon re Royal Society—Dorothy Stumson—Schuman, 
quest direct to publisher. Telling how to 270 p., illus., $4.00. The Royal Society, like 


the Philosophical Society in this country had 
its way when learned men got to 
gether to talk over their problems and en 
The Royal Society was 


elect and train your dog. 
. paved 
NSERVATION IN THE Unirep Sratres—A. F. 
Gustafson, C. H. Guise, W. J. Hamilton, Jr., maloumes 
ind H. Ries—Comstock, 534 p., illus., $5.00 1662 


in 
Important a vital subject. 


chartered 


information on 


\ I SONS Of] ScIENCE: (J he Story ot the Smith 
I yi oO 4 ( < s B 

ciptsdcapein Bong M 9 ry HYSICS r h ers ; sonian Institution and Its Leaders—Paul H. 
dre 7 > . ' wc , aa e 
Brown—Wuey, 2d ed., 391 p., Mlus., 95 Ochser—Schuman, 220 p., illus., $4.00. The 


micro 
student 


material on electronics, 
physics. For the 
studied elementary college 


] ‘ 
Includes new Institution 


history of 


story of the Smithsonian 
large extent, the 
tific development in this country 
Joseph Henry 


waves and nuclear is. to a scien 


who has alread 


physics. devs of 


secretary 


Laura Lu Tol 
Swineford—State Geological TH 


ANSAS RocKs AND MINERALS 


ted and Ada STRATIGRAPHY AND STRUCTURAL DEVELOP 


cs ee ae amen © aide . : 
Saree? Of Kansas, Sy te et es 7 MENT OF THE SALINA BaAsIN OF Kansas—Wal 
A beautifully illustrated booklet - — lace Lee, Constance Leatherock and Theodore 
technical language especially for the ama Potinell University of Kansas 155 Ps 
a il i did “ls , ) 
W! 
teur couector. package of plates, paper, 25 cents. Report 


LAWN LABORATORIE I I wurence Palmer ot a 


NV. Y. State College f Agriculture, 32 P.., 


A Cornell Rural School Geological Survey. 


illus., paper, 20 cents. 


eaflet. giving interesting information not . : : 

~ Th ai . Wuat'’s HaprpeNiING IN INbDusTRIAL HEALTH? 

only about the grasses your lawn but 

he Shak ayy Bhan sarang John F. McMahon—Mellon Institute, 4 p., 
> Tauns oun there, too. " 

the fauna Soum paper, free on request to publisher at Uni- 


ROBLEM Book IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS: versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


VotumeE I, PropLeMs IN THE ELEMENTARY 7 
W 


: : OMEN—AND ‘THEIR Money—Maxwell  S. 

THeorY oF Funerions—Konrad Knopp S Ratad eae < 
, eg tewart—Pul Affairs Committee, 32 p., 

Dover, 1st American ed., 126 p., 91 ~ oe diied 
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GEOLOGY 
Hawaiis Volcano Harmless 
> RELAX, and don’t waste any sympathy Hawaiian eruptions are spectacular and 


ym the Hawaiians who have just had the _ viole 
mountain pouring tl 


largest island. Un 


begin 1¢ more dangerous skyward fumings of 


Id’ } . 
Vvorias bAT POCST 


wut hot lava over their most other ac 


like Vesuvius 
the eruption of 


and other famous volcanoes, out at a great rate—more 
a Hawaiian volcano is not Mauna Loa 
and gen But 
showers of ash, 
make most eruptin 
hazardous spot tor 


than any other volcano. 


1 disaster but a rather there are none of the 
erally ha 


profit: ible 
rmless show. stones 


Tourist trade always booms following a volcanoes a 
nice eruption by Mauna Loa or one of 


Hawaiian volcanoes, and this is 


sightseeing. 
The present eruption seems to | 


So closely studied are the 


the other 
no small statehood as a 
Hawaiian c1 
getting closeups of some volcanic eruptions can predict an eruption. Dr. T. A. 
have a safe field day charting lava flows of the University of Hawaii has even 
Hawaii. worked out a cycle for forecasting Mauna 
No one has ever Loa’s frequent outbursts. 
‘ruption of Mauna Loa. But officials of the U. S. National Park 
fact that mountain” Service in Washington said this eruption 
volcano in the world. The Hawaiian volcanoes 
Not so tall as its twin volcano, Mauna 
Kea, Mauna Loa is actually the largest 
mountain in the world, in total volume. 


industry in our 
Scientists who risk death 


SUI pl ise 


imbitious islands. 


been killed by the 
This, despite the 
“long is the biggest 
came as a surprise. 
have been a national park since 1916. 

To predict eruptions, 


different methods. One is a tilt measure- 


Address Book 
N. W. Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publications direct 


leaders 


from the 
who was the first 


cooperative investigation by the State 
Geological Survey of Kansas and the U. S. 


nt, but they are not so much so as 


tive craters. Molten lava pours 
lava flows from 


dangerous 
and hot mud which 
pretty 


nave come 


aters that volcanologists usually 
Jaggar 


scientists use two 


63 


ment, made with a plumb bob suspended 
When a sharp tilt 
is noted toward the center of the crater, it 


over a calibrated scale. 


means that the volcano is falling 
bit. But when a sharp ult is noted outward, 
an erup 


AWAY a 


pressure is rising in the crater and 
tion may be forthcoming. 
Seismographs which 1 
also tip off most eruptions of the crate 
Relatively numbers of small hacks 
around Mauna Loa are recorded most of 
the time. When these become more 
soon may 


egister earthqu: ~_ 
large 


intense, 
it generally indicates that lava 
pour forth again. 

Between the tilt 
scientists can usually 
ahead of 


and tremor calculations, 
let the know 


an eruption that the big 


world 
somectume 
mountain will be active soon. 

Main danger from Mauna Loa is that 
ava flows may hit villages on the island 
or its main city, Hilo. But this can now be 
averted by bombings which are 
break up the channels formed by the molten 
lava. 

A few relatively 
cessfully diverted the 
fore. This incidentally, 
bombs can set off a peaceful volcano, a 
tactic during World War II. 
Scientists do not think it would be practical. 
January 22, 1949 
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flow from Hilo be 
does not mean that 
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LINGUAPHONE 


is your 


to the World 


Pir In your own home, alone or in a 
uy { group, you can now learn to speak 






FRENCH * RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN - GERMAN 
or any of 23 other languages by the world-fameus 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hail Linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 


Available to Veterans under 


G ! BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
31 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


y LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE } 
j 31 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. j 
I 
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j Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book 
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¢ New Machines and Gadgets «| 


if you want more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 6 
D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 449. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription a 


% COMB-BRUSH CLEANING device, to parent plastic reservoir through which the 
1g in the bathroom, has a tape of the ‘ fuel level can be always noted, eliminates 
iweaded type for cleaning the ; running out of fluid. Because of the mé 
stic wide-toothed comb for ' terial used, it is lighter in weight than 

hairbrush. The smooth ' metal lighters. 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 


j 


will not snag brush 
light weight impair 
=e i ELECTRIC FAN, for home and office 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 use, ts in a housing which is mounted on 
a horizontal axis in a heavy, molded-plastic, 
{0 PEEPHOLES for apartment house doors : cabinet-type base as a cradle. This net 
made with a recently developed “one mounting arrangement permits finger-tip 
| gh which the persen tes directional control of the air flow from 
out, but which is a horizontal to vertical. 
sitor on the outside. The ' Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 
fixture, with a polished 
isily be installed in ‘ + . por . oats . 7 
i i SELF-REC ORDING GAGE, to measui 
the total impulse per unit area ge nerated 
by pressure waves from underground ex 
plosions, is designed to be lowered into a 
well or drill hole or to be connected to 
Pressure ¢ hamber. 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 
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6% COMPLETE BATHROOM 1s factor) 
nstructe 1 ind equipped and shi ped 


has an eli to an 


ontains conventional - ) itt ae a2) SAUTE ¢ ? spun without rals 
ipment, all in permanent ing @ blister on the palm of the hand. The %% EXPANDED SCALE voltmeter quickl 


J y. 
and casily tests automobile batteries, gu 
; 
in readings in perce nla ge rathey than in 


1 


-"_ ary fExbure movable Aamo Aes which can be fixed 


j ; ? ; fy reel 
flale Saiiadhion and use 


, a s¢ t sc ve it ‘ 
Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 may als he used as  é ip for stubborn epecifre gravity. 
( ‘ ri ading s indicate the battery 1s headed fo 
** y> , , er aap a . 
fo COMBINATION SCREWDRIVER ana Science News Letter, January 22, 1949 trouble, the nearness of which is shown by 


amme shown in the pi ture Mas a vo the amount of variation 


vine flat metal disk at the upper end i CIGARETTE LIGHTER, with a trans yxuence News Letter, January 22, 1949 
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Variations between cell 
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ble sl 


suggested experiments and complete 


to sound V 
+} 


explanations of them. There are now 
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rs to any spe 
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nh is about 


of the group of friends of science 


* Washington 6, D. C. 


sound, whic 
1 , 
l evel. 


who receive one of these exciting 
boxes each month. This unusual serv- 


this address imprint whenever you 
to renew your SCIENCE NEWS LETTER subscrip- 


tion, change address, order other materials, etc. It 


s being used experimentally 


ice comes one year postpaid for 
cars to aid in keeping fruit 


$4.00. Use this coupon to send in 
your membership NOW and we will 
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